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ABSTRACT 

The innovative newcomer program concept, developed as 
a model to meet the needs of the growing limited-Englis.Vprof icient 
(LEP) population in American classrooms, is described. Newcomer 
programs function as temporary stopovers for recently arrived LEP 
immigrant and refugee students. They operate on the assumption that 
LEP newcomer students need a period of adjustment not only to the 
education system but also to the U.S. social environment. These 
students face such challenges as language limitations, less than 
age-appropriate education, lack of familiarity with the U.S. school 
system, and personal trauma and low self-esteem. Newcomer programs 
feature orientation to school and society, specialized curriculum, 
access to support services, individualized attention, specialized 
teacher training, and multicultural education. A variety of newcomer 
programs are in place in California, Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. Newcomer identification and 
placement are described, along with program components and support 
services of the newcomer curriculum. Three models are discussed, 
including: all day, school within a school (Los Angeles); half day, 
separate site (Hayward, California); and all day, separate site (Long 
Island City, New York). Legal guidelines for newcomer programs are 
also provided, and sample curricula and a checklist for developing a 
newcomer program are appended. Contains 6 references. (LB) 
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Over the past two decades America's classrooms have undergone an 
unmistakable metamorphosis. Anyone who has come in contact with the 
school system — whether as an educator, student, parent, policy maker, or 
service provider— cannot help but notice the rapid, profound, and contin- 
uous diversification of this country's student population in every sense of 
the word: racial, cultural, ethnic, religious, and social. The trend is hardly 
new in this country but its accelerated pace and overall impact on our 
society and education system in many ways is. 

The wave of immigration over the past two decades has had such a 
profound effect on our society that it can almost be regarded as the 
equivalent of a demographic revolution. And nowhere is that impact more 
obvious than in our schools. 

During the I98()s alone an estimated nine million people from more 
than one hundred different countries made the United State.-, their new 
home. Ofthe.se. approximately two million are .school-aged. These figures 
match orexceed the historically high immigration rates from the beginning 
of this century. As a result, an estimated 5.7 percent of the students ip 
kindergarten through twelfth grade nationwide are cunently limited 
Engli.sh proficient (U.S. Departmentof Education. 1991 ). In certain states, 
that proportion is far greater, with limited proficient speakers of En^. sh 
accounting for up to 1 S. 1 percent of the school-age population in states such 
as New Mexico: in California it was 16.3 percent (U.S. Department of 
Education, 1991). 

Moreover, duiing the 199()s more than 5 milli(.n children of immi- 
grants arc expected to enter U.S. public .schools. They will speak 150 
different languages, and many are expected to have difficulties communi- 
cating in English. Limited proficiency in English presents a banier to 
etfective participation in school for most ofthe.se children. 

Given the recent demographic changes that have altered the face of 
America'sclassrooms. school di.stricts have an unprecedented responsibil- 
ity during this decade to reach out to the.se youngsters and make them full 
and active members of our world. The fact that a .serious need exists is not 
an i.ssue anytnore. Our job now lies in understanding the full dimensions 
of this challenge to our educational .system and in devising effective means 
to address it. 

To meet the limited English proficient (LEP) newcomer challenge, 
school districts in various parts of the country have developed a variety of 
methodologies and models, all of which have their strengths and weakness- 
es and are appropriate for certain groups of students or individual .sets of 
circumstances. Over the pa.st decade, however, school districts in a few 
states with large concentrations of LEP students have increasingly begun 
to experiment with several versions of an entirely innovative concept: the 
newcomer program. 



Introduction: 
Newcomers 
and Our 
Schools 
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In a nulshelK newcomer programs function as temporary stopovers — 
the equivalent of cultural and educauonal shock absorlxTs— for recently 
arrived LEP immigrant and refugee students. Whether they are self- 
contained programs or operate as part of regular schools, all newcomer 
programs act as separate entities that place students in a drastically different 
education climate from that offered by the regular school program. 

Newcomer programs operate on the assumption that LEP newcomer 
students need a period of adjustment not only to the education system but 
also to the social environment of this country — a lime during w hich they 
need an emotionally-safe educational atmosphere that fosters rapid lan- 
guage learning, acculturation, and enhancement of self-esteem. 

Although developed as a response to the same general need, newcotner 
programs differ tremendously in lemis of general structure and set-up. 
curriculum, length of stay, and language of instruction. Pew are older than 
a decade, and some are continuously changing to meet the needs of their 
students. They are not the result of a structured national or stale education 
policy; but rather, they are ad hoc responses to local education needs. What 
they do share is: 

1. A dedication to helping limited English proficient newcomer s'.ii- 
denis transition to the American school system as quick!) and painlessly 
as possible. 

2. An education approach that emphasizes English language acquisi- 
tion while recognizipi'. that development of language skills is but one of the 
many steps in the trans.tion process. 

The first step in LEP helping newcomer students, however, in- 
volves the detennination of just who a "newcomer" is. Much confusion 
exists even now regarding use of the tenii. Clearly, the lenn involves 
more thin a description of someone as being new to this country. More 
often than not, the tenn "newcomer student" refers to a combination of 
a student's level of language proficiency and/or academic skill, his or 
her length of stay in the United Stales, or even nationality. 

As immigration trends changed, so has the usage of the lemi. Through- 
out the 1980s, immigrants and refugees came to the U.S. in great numbers 
from countries that had not been traditional sources of immigrants. Given 
their different backgrounds, these students posed veiy different chal lenges 
to educators in terms of their academic and emotional needs. Although no 
consensus exists on this sjbjcct even now. in recent years the temi 
"newcomers" has been expanded to include any recently airived immi- 
grants and refugees who have limited proficiency in the English language. 
It is in this latter sense that the tenn "newcomer" w ill be used here. 

Educators in all programs serving these young people are aware that, 
whatever their background, newcomer students are very w illing and eager 
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to learn and succeed but do need an institutional cushion to prevent them 
from lalHng through the cracks. 

Educational Challenge 

Newcomer students in American schools invariably face a multitude 
of barriers in their attempt both to succeed academically and to adapt to 
American society. These two key features of the transitional process are 
closely intenvlated, pailicularly since many of these young people arrive 
here at an age when social acceptance is a critical factor in any endeavor 
they may undertake. 

For recently arrived newcomer students, in particular, the education 
difficulties before them tend to be particularly hard to overcome in regular 
school settings since many of them come from parts of the world where 
they received little, if any, fomial education. 

Following are a few of the most commonly-encountered obstacles 
faced by newcomers during their adjustnient process. One needs to keep 
in mind, however, that each individual orgroupofncwcomers brings along 
its own set of needs that should be examined on a case-by-case basis. 

lAmited luiglish proficiency 

A vast majority of newcomer students are ckissified as limited English 
proficient (l,EP) based on their perfonnancc on standardized tests. 

Less than age-appropriate education 

Many of the new ly-arrived immigrant students are virtually illiterate 
in their native language or have received less than age-appropriate educa- 
tion in their own countries. Many have never attended school, while others 
have only hadlimiledschoolingotkMulisruptedbytraumaticevents in their 
lives. These younj -^s need special attention to make up for lost time, to 
be able to function s . ssful ly in school , and eventual ly, to graduate from 
high school. Teachers in mainstream classes are often unprepared to assess 
and overcome the academic difficulties encountered by newcomers. Many 
educators believe that at least sonic of these children need specially 
designed intervention programs that train students in basic concepts and 
provide individual attention in al I academic areas, lliis part of the transition 
process is particularly important for older students since their chance of 
successfully closing the education gap is directly proportional to their age. 

iMck of familiarity with the American school system 

Few experiences in the lives of most newcomer children or teenagers 
are as traumatic as that of being thrown in a school environment which, in 
its complexity, may be as alien to them as the English language itself Many 
t)f them do not understand the grading system or social customs and do not 




know when and where to go for classes or for lunch or how to use school 
facilities. 

Thus a well-structured orientation program is critical to building a 
bridge between these students' past experiences and the new world in 
which they find themselves. 

Personal trauma and low self-esteem 

Many of the immigrant and refugee students in U.S, classrooms carry 
with them the unseen scars of personal traumas or hardships that most of 
their peers can hardly even envision. 

Regardless of the conditions that brought them to this land, almost all 
newcomers have in some way been affected by the immigrant experience. 
At some time or another most of these young people have telt alienation, 
loneliness, or an undermining of their sense of self-confidence in the face 
of a strange new worid. Encouragement and building their self-esteem can 
be key factors in their success in U.S. schools. 



Newcomer 
Programs 



General Description 



In recogn. ion of the multitude of educational and personal challenges 
faced by newcomer students during the past decade, school districts in 
many paits of the country have taken an innovative approach to inteiA^en- 
tion programs, Instead of trying to bring staff and services to each 
individual school site, they devised ways to centralize resources and bring 
together newcomer students and specialized education personnel at one 
location: the newcomer program. 

Definition 

Although they vai*y greatly in many respects, newcomer programs can 
he loosely defined as temporary transitional programs designed to meet the 
unique needs of newcomer students in the context of a nurturing and 
supportive educational environment. While emphasizing language acqui- 
sition in their curricula, newcomer programs operate on the premise that 
English language development by itself is not enough to ensure the 
successful adjustment and academic achievement of newcomer students. 
Unlike most English as a Second Language (ESL) programs, newcomer 
programs offer students a comprehensive anay of academic and support 
sei'vices tailored to their special needs, Tliese include: orientation to U.S. 
society and school system, a specially designed curriculum, a wide range 
of counseling services, parent and family support services, infomiation and 
referral services, access to bilingual support personnel (e.g., nurses, 
psychologists, peer counselors), extracurricular activities, uansporiation. 
career orientation, and tutoring. Some programs also offer immunization 
and other health services. 
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Goals 

Whatever their structures, all newcomer programs share these general 
goals: 

• to provide students with a fimi academic foundation; 

• to develop English language proficiency; 

• to give students orientation and basic survival skills; 

• to develop their multicultural understanding and promote inter-cultural 
communication; 

• toencourage secondary students topv/ntinuetheireducation and increase 
their access to long temi educational opportunities: and 

• to enhance their self-esteem. 

The primary instructional focus of newcomer programs is to teach students 
English while helping them acquire basic academic skills and concepts in 
the content areas that will allow them lo transition to and pertbmi 
successfully in a regular school. 

Key features 

Onematum to school and society. All students panicipate in special 
classes and extracurricular activities designed to familiarize them with the 
school, society, and their own communities. 

A specialized curriculum that emphasizes rapid English language 
acquisition and academic content instruction. 

Access foa wide rani^c of support services such as counsel ing, tutoring, 
parent workshops, health services, inteipreters, and others. 

Individualized anention made possible through a low teacher/student 
ratio. The result is a more intimate setting and closer con^nninication 
between staff and students, allowing for easier identification of problems 
and timely intervention. 

Specialized teacher traininii. Staff development is an impoilant fea- 
ture of newcomer programs. Teachers participate in in-service activities on 
a regular basis to familiarize themselves with the most up-to-date research 
and effective instructional methodologies. 

Multicultural education. Regardless of the language of instruction, all 
newcomer programs place a high premium on encouraging students to take 
pride in their native language and culture. 

Additional benefits 

lu/uitahle acces.s to resources. By loi^ating staff and resources m key 
sites, districts can offer immigrant students throughout the district equita- 
ble access t(Ki quality ptogram delivered by trained bilingual teacher^ with 
expertise in the particular needs of newcomer students. A newcomer 
program is one way that a district can prevent the LEP student from being 
locked into an "LEP track" that often leads to limited career options. A 



newcomer program offers ineans for an initia'Iy lin iiied English pn^tl- 
cient student toacquire the necessary skills for acliievingacadcmiL\'^uca.s^ 
in an English-speaking world as quickly as possible, 

Supponive environment. Newcomer programs shelter newly-arrivcil 
students from the potentially hostile environment of i regular sclrooL As 
teacher Myron Berkman from San Francisco's Nvjwcomer High School 
once said, these programs are places wheie ''all students are equal and no 
one can say, *Hey, foreigner!' " 

Family atmosphere. Because of the special circumstances that have 
brought these ^uung people together and the difficulfies they all share in 
adjusting lo their new lives, newcomer centers take it upon themselves to 
create a special environiTient — almcrst a fan illy atmosphere — which tends 
to be more conducive to quick assimilation and academic progress than a 
regular school program. 

Continuity durinsi adjustment period. Since newcomer progpiuns sciax^ 
large geographical areas, students are not fo;ved to change schools when 
their families move during the first critical period in the countiy. As long 
as they continue to reside within school district boundaries, students can 
continue to attend the same newcomer program. 

History and Geographical Distribution 

In response to Uie rapid growth of the newcomer population \\ ithin its 
borders, Califomia became a pioneer during the l^VOs and early l^)(S()s in 
developing special programs for newcomer students. In recent years, 
however, the idea has taken hold in many school districts nations ide w here 
newcomers constitute a significant proponion of the student population. 

Unfortunately, no figures are available on the number ol such pro- 
grams in the country. There are two reasons for this. To begin \\ '\\\. the 
concept is still relatively new and many districts are setting up proLrarns 
continuously, making it veiy difficult for anyone to keep track of theii 
development. Secondly, since many schools with newcomer students have 
recently estabi ished some kind of program or separate language classes for 
immigrant and refugee students, it is vei*y hard for anyone to easily 
distinguish the ones that qualify as "newcomer centers" for pLir|H)ses of 
inclusion in this report. Many of these programs do not even refer to 
themselves as "newcomer programs" or "centers" and, as stated previous- 
ly, much confusion exists about the use of the tenn "newcomer." 

Some special i/ed programs, such as the Language Center at Rosemont 
Middle School in Fort Worth, Texas, have some of the features shared by 
"new comer programs," but their emphasis is on ilie language development 
component as opposed to an overall program w ith '-uppoii ser\'ices and 
comprehensive cumculum. 

According to a stud}' conducted b\ the advocacy group C alifoniia 



Tomorrow (CalilomiaTomoiTow, 1990), at least 17 districts in California 
have newcomer programs, of which 1 1 opened during the past five years. 
Other states with newcomer programs include Illinois, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts, with specialized programs being continuous- 
ly developed in other states as well. 

Structural Differences 

Newcomer programs were developed as a response to the local needs 
of individual school districts, not as a resuU of an integrated state or federal 
educational policy. Therefore, they lack a common bond and are veiy 
different from one another in tenns of their general structure, educational 
approach, student makeup, grades served, language of instmction. entiy 
and exit criteria, and cuniculum. These differences reflect both divergent 
educational tl eories and the pailicular circumstances and needs that led to 
their establishment, 

vSome of the most important structural differences that define the 
various models of newcomer programs include: 

• school-within-a-school versus self-contained, separate site; 

• full-day versus half- or pail-day programs: and 

• single language versus multilingual programs. 

The most controversial of these differences has to do with the physical 
location of the center. While most newcomer programs are operated on 
campuses of regular schools, some districts have set up programs in 
different locations, separating the newcomers from their counterparts in 
mainstream programs. The rationale behind this fonnat choice is that, by 
consolidating staff and resources in one Uvation, they can serve a large 
geographical area while maintaining the tlexibility to serve the unique and 
changing needs i^f the newcomer population. In addition, proponents argue 
that such programs shelter students from an awkward, unwelcoming 
school atmosphere during the initial adjustment period. 

Opponents argue that separate-site programs segregate students un- 
necessari!\ and deprive them of interaction with their English-speaking 
peers and of equal access to activities open to students in regular schools. 
In adclilion, they say, students have a harder time transitioning from these 
pri^grams to a mainstream school than they do when changing classrooms 
on the same campus. 

Student Makeup 

Since iinmiiiraiusettlemci^ti paitornsdiffer from district to district, each 
ncwcoincr program has a unique mix of students tViMii various pai1s Dt llic 
world. Some bi iiiii timether students troni as many as 30 or 40 different 
countries, uhile ijtliers are designed to serve a nanower cross-section of 
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newcomers tVoni only a few geographical areas. In a few isolated cases, 
school districts are experimenting with monolingual newcomer programs. 
San Francisco, for example, has operated three individual elementary 
schools serving students from China and Southeast Asia, the Philippines, 
and Latin America, respectively. In general howevei*, newcomer programs 
do not separate students by native language. Instead, they pride themselves 
with being "iiiiiii United Nations'' — a place forchildren or teenagers who 
grew up in cveiy comer of the globe to come together, learn with and from 
each other, and share experiences. 

The mix of students in each program can change overtime in response 
to demographic and settlement trends. For example, in Gleiidale, Califor- 
nia, the proportion of Amieiiian students among the district's LEP popu- 
lation has gone up from 15-20 percent in 1988 to 80 percent only two years 
later {Califomia Tomorrow, 1990). 

Each school district fomiulates its own determination of what a 
newcomer student is for the purjDose of admission into these programs. 
While admission requirements differ, they are all based on student evalu- 
ations at district intake centers. 



Newcomer 
Identification 
and Placement 



Assessment 

Acon'ect assessnicnt of newcomer students' needs and of the program 
best suited to fill these needs is not only the first stop, but possibly the most 
critical one, in newcomer students' educational experiences in this countiA. 
Within the first week of their enrollment in school, assessment centers 
operated by school districts take newly amved students through a biitter\ 
of comprehensive tests designed to detemiine how well prepared they are 
to surx'ive academically in the U,S, classroom, vSkills tested include: 

• oral English language proficiency and comprehension; 

• English reading and writing proficiency: 

• nati\e language protlciency (oral, reading, and writing); and 

• mathematics/computation ability. 

Parents are also intei\'iewed regarding the previous education histor\ 
of their children. Whenever possible* assessment centers request that 
school transcripts be submitted to facilitate the assessment process and 
ensure appropriate placement. 

Most programs assess student skills by using one or more ot the 
following standardi/cd tests: oral and written I..anguage Assessment 
Scales (I. AS); IDEA test (for oral language proficiency); TV.PL (written 
Hnglish): and various staiulardi/ed math exams. When appropriate, stu- 
dents are sometimes asked to write essays in their native language to further 
asceilain their literacy Icvek 

In acklition to their basic assessment function, assessment centers 
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usually provide orientation to the school system, health examinations and 
immuni/ations, medical referrals, and paretit int'onnation services. 

Whenever possible, assessments are conducted in the students' native 
languajies by staff trained to be setisitive to the backgrounds and spQcvdl 
needs of these young people and their families. In addition, assessment 
centers attempt to maintain constant communication with school site 
personnel following placement to monitor student progress. 

Placement 

When placing students into a regular school, assessment centers find 
it veiy difficult to match their age with the grade level appropriate for them 
because of the tremendous range of educational backgrounds these stu- 
dents bring w ith them. The staff must take into consideration an unusual 
mix of factors which are often at odds with one another including as age, 
language proficiency, literacy in native language, years of schooling, and 
familiarity with school and society. 

Because t)f their tlexible nature, newcomer programs are better able to 
accommodate students with vaiyiiig backgrounds during the initial adjust- 
ment period, hi the long mn, they also sci^e as an equalizer,giving students 
from all backgrouiuls the basic skills needed to function adequately at the 
grade level appropriate to their age after transfer to a regular program. 

Since the number of spaces available in newcomer prograins often 
cannot meet the demand, studentsselected for admission tendto be the ones 
with the least pr .liciency in English or who have very low levels of literacy 
or fomial education in any language. Others are placed in the most 
appropriate programs at their home schools or at another recommended 
site. 

Some programs accept only students classified a.> non-English profi- 
cient while inhers open their doors to tho.se w ith limited English proficien- 
cy. Most place a limit on the maximum length of time students have spent 
in this country prior to enrollment. This may vaiy anywhere from six 
months lo four years or mi^re. 

Transition to Other Programs 

A newcomer {iri^gram\ exiting pi^licy depends on a variety of factiMs 
such as the purpose and structure i^f the prt^gram. the degree of contact 
between ncuciMners and n;Uive speakers, overall integration, and avail- 
abilit\ of space in the pri^gi im. 

Most new comer programs set a (Mie-year limit on participation in order 
to minimize the pericnl o\' isi^latiiMi friMU a mainstream program. Students 
who have made gmnl [Kogress are usual l\ alkm ed to transfer sooner, based 
on as.sessment by program staff. The assessment usually includes a 
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combinalioii of lesiing and leachcr appraisal. Sunie nowcoiner programs, 
such as llic English Language Center in Hayward. California, allow 
siudenls lo slay as long as needed lo achieve adesired level of achievement, 
provided that they spend only pan of the day there and, therefore, arc not 
deprived of contact with English-speaking students. 

The ease of transition lo other piogranis also depends on whether 
students leave a program for another site or remain within the same school. 
Eroni this standpoint, programs set up as "schools within schools" have an 
edge in minimi/iiig potential difficulties of transition. Teachers in the 
mainstream programs find it easier to communicate with students, with 
each other, and with the newcomer program staff Separate site programs 
have to make special effoils after the transition to ensure communication 
w ith the new staff 



Newcomer 
Curriculum 



Program Components 

'I'he central coinponenls of all newcomer curricula are English lan- 
guage developnienl. academic conlenl. and orienlalion classes. 

The choice of curriculum is dependent on: (a) whether the program 
operates as a separate cenleroron a regular school campus; and (b) whether 
it is run on a full or paii-lime basis. The on-site and pail-lime programs 
emphasi/e mostly EngUsh ;»nguage acquisition and the development of 
survival skills. Full-lime and separate site programs are more comprehen- 
sive in order lo ensure newcomers' access to the same cun iculum as their 
native-hoiii peers. 

Since newcomer curricula are structured around students' previous 
education backgrounds and levels of language proficiency, they tend lo be 
more ile.vible than regular school curricula. Some of them are split into 
separate tracks or siiands for each level of language proficiency or 
academic preparedness. At the Newcomer Center at Crenshaw High 
.School. Los Angeles. Califomia. for example, instruction ranges from full 
bilingual classes for non-speakers of English lo accelerated programs for 
LLP students who aie at grade level. 

In addition lo using siandardi/.ed textbooks, teachers in newcomer 
programs often modify existing curriculum materials or develop their own. 
This flexibility allows them to be responsive lo student needs and to work 
student experiences into the cun iculum. Materials and class discussions 
may thus include student accounts of their immigration experience or other 
related topics appropriate to a pailicular group of students. 

I'^iifilish language development 

A nia jor component of newcomer program eui ricula. ESL insiruclit)n 
stalls out with development of oral comprehension and proceeds to 
de\elopmemoi English reading and writing skills. Emphasis is placed on 
communicative competence. Students usually progress through a hierar- 
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chy of ESL levels during iheir stay in the prograni, and are usually exited 
upon eonipletion of the highest level. 

Content areas 

Newconier programs should provide students the same aeeess to a 
regular acudcmie eurrieuluin as mainstream programs. With that goal in 
mind, they otTer courses in many of the following ureas: social science 
(including history and geography), mathematics, basic science, and liter- 
ature. Depending on the individual school, a widenange of classes may be 
available. 

No consensus exists on what the primary language of instruction \'ov 
subject areas should be. This choice depends on both the education 
philosophy on which the pixigram is based and the availability of bilingual 
personnel for each language. Most programs use a mix of native and 
English language instruction. A few programs, such as the hiternational 
High School in New York City, prefer to rely entirely on Bnglish language 
instruction, Ixvause they are founded on the theiMy that an integrated 
approach enhances both language and content learning and encourages 
communication anuMig speakers of all languages. 

Tlie Sheltered English appnnich uses F^nglish for content instruction 
while including native language instruction todevelop backgniund knowl- 
edge and literacy (Kra>hen, 1 Wl ), Spanish-speaking newcomers tend to 
receive the most native language instructiim. an option usually not a\ ail- 
able to children who speak less common languages. 

Orientation 

Orientation classes are used to intrmiuce ncwciMner students ti^ the 
school, the education system, and the community, and to iM ient them to 
lf,S. culture and society. Meld trips to the community are sometimes 
integral paiisofthe orientation process, liasiccomponents include tours of 
school facilities and activities for students ti^ get acc|uaintetlwitli each other 
and school staff. Each program develops its own strategies to intnuluce 
newcomer students to their environment. The Inteniatii^nal High School, 
for example, uses student interviews as a means for students to learn about 
each other and their teachers in addit iiMi ti^ enhancing their con versahonal 
and social skills. I hrough a variety i^l ^^get acquainted acti\ itics" students 
progress through increasingly complex ciMiversational stages which cul- 
minate in class presentations and a final re[iort. 

Use of non-traditional methodologies 

Many newcomer jiu)grams icIn increasiiigl\ on in!unati\c studeni- 
cenlered teaching metlunU^logies that are gaimng popularity in mainstream 
schiH)ls/Hiese include \v lu^le laiigLiage instiLictuMi, intcgratiiMU)! language 
and content instruction, a literature-based approach t(^ literac>, the use of 
music and imager), cooperati\e learning (where it is cultmall) ai^propri- 
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ate), and other non-traditional teaching strategies. Tlieir successful em- 
ployinent is facilitated by the intimate family-type atmosphere prevalent 
at newcomer centers. 

Cooperative learning, for example, facilitates instruction in classes 
where students have different levels of language and academic ability. 
Classes are divided into groups and students are encouraged to express 
their feelings on a variety of topics and in a variety of ways. Students are 
encouraged to depend on each other for their learning in a positive way (see 
Cochran, 19S9). Whiledifferentprogramsplacedifferentemphasesonthis 
methodology, practically all employ it in some fonii or another. Cooper- 
ative leaming may not be appropriate forcertain students in liglu of Lulture- 
specitic considerations. For such students, cooperative leaming activities 
may result in increased stress. 

An integrated, whole language, thematic appn)acli to language and 
content leaming is emphasized in a luimlxT of pn)granis to expand on 
regular language ails and ESL instaiction. The curriculum at Newcomer 
Center School in SacramentoXalifomia, is built entirely around the notion 
that children learn best the ''natural way" through experience and experi- 
mentation. Tlie whole language approacli is used as a means for learning 
language by encountering it in a natural context. Infomiation fuMU all areas 
of the curriculum are introduced as part of a whole instead of Iviiig broken 
down as individual elements. The Newcomer Center also relies on a 
literature-based thematic approach with emphasis on reading aloud, in 
which all classes follow a one-year plan built around one toj)ic, such as 
•'People Around the World.'' 

LEP newcomer students often are not able to participate fully in content 
class (e.g., social studies). One way to allow the English learner to develop 
academicskills and content knowledge isby means of integrated language 
and content instmction (see Crandall, 19S7). 

While no systematic evaluation has been done to test the effectiveness 
of each approach, the experimentation with new methodologies built into 
many of these programs points to the fact that traditional methodologies 
have often not proven effcLtive for newctMiier students. Moreover, it 
demonstrates the commitment on the pail i^fnewciMiier center educators 
to the success of their pupils, and their willingnes.s to seek out uhatever 
means are available to help accomplish tiieir goal. 

Support Services 

Counseling 

School counselors in newcomer programs are sensiti/ed lo the back- 
grounds of particular student populations and are thus able to address their 
needs. Most offer access to a school psychoiogisi as well as various other 
specialized sei\ices. For example, the NeucomerC enter at l.os .Angeles' 



Crenshaw High School offers counseling for students in tenijx)rary 
shelters, women's suppoii groups, and services for pregnant girls. 

Health services 

Many ininiigixmt and refugee students suffer from a host of physical 
and emotional pixiblenis thai need immediate attention. Most programs 
offerstudenls access to at least a pan-time nurse and on-site ininiuni/ation. 
Substance abuse and pregnuiicy services may also be available. In addition, 
the programs offer refeiral services lo connect students antt their families 
with outside medical services. 

Parent outreach 

Communication with newcomer students' families is a ke\ concern of 
all newcomer programs. Staff members go to great lengths t(^ provide 
opponunities for parents to attend meetings or parent/teacher conferences, 
whenever possible in their native language. Most communicate with 
parents th!X)ugh notices and special announcements and some have news- 
letters in various languages, hi certain cases, bilingual aides call or visit 
parents as well, 

lAaison with community senices 

Recently-arrived immigrant familiesoften have little awareness of the 
public benefits or community services to w hich they are entitled. These 
may include tlnancial assistance, food stamps, and medical sciA ices, 
among others. Newcomer programs oficii take it upon themselves to act as 
referral agencies conneciing students ;i '(parents to available services and 
agencies. 

Special programs & extracurricular activities 

Newcomer programsdevelop theinmn activities to promote students' 
understanding of, and adjustment tiuheir new- environment. These include 
field trips, special inter-.school activities, and cultura' jM-ograms. Newcom- 
er Fhgh School in San f Mane isco offers an hiterdistrict Cultural l-\change 
program, which brings together students friMn Newcomer Jhgh with 
mainstream students from other schools in the district. Students attend 
common cultural pn)gra!ns in addition to spending time in each others* 
schools and communities. 

Career education 

Programs that serve higli-sclun)l-aged students put a high premium on 
preparing them for life alter graduation. Most pn)grams (Mter career 
orientation and counseling. A few offer more e\tensi\e activities and 
specialized classes. The IntematiiMial High School in Nev\ ^'ork, tor 
example, requires students to enroll in three career development courses in 
addition to completing three out-(W^school intenisliips. 
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Newcomer 
Program 
Models: Three 
Schools 



All Day, School within a School 



Newcomer Center at Crenshaw High School 
Los Angeles, California 



Grades: y- 1 1 

Major languages served: Cantonese, Korean. Spanish 

Language of inslruclioii: Priniaiy language in cDnleiit classes and English 

Founded in 198^. this newcomer program is located on the second 
floor of Crenshaw High School in Los Angeles. Its central location on 
campus was intendetl to make students feel they are physically integrated 
within the school in the hope of enhancing their self-esteem and positive 
utlitude. 

By being part of aregular school site, the New comerCenter guarantees 
students equal access to educational opportunities by allowing them to 
participate in all programs available to other students, such as competitive 
spoils, ROTC. and art classes. At the same time, the new comer curriculum 
is designed to help young immigrant and refugee students adjust to their 
new language and school enviionment by offering them a wide range of 
speciali/edclassesandorientationsei-vices that meet theirpanicular needs. 

Tlie program enrolls 450 students from I countries, of w hom up to W 
percent are Spani.sh-speaking, with the others speaking Cantonese and 
Korean. Only non-speakers of English are offeied admission at the 
Newcomer Center. Students are enrolled for a period ot up to one \ear, 
following which they are transfeired into the regular high school program. 
Summer school is mandatory. 

The center's cun iculum takes into account the fact that LI- P new comer 
students often lack not just language or even literacy skills, but basic 
concepts that most American teachers take for granted. The program is 
therefore structured in four units that cover basic concepts and subject 
areas: health education (including hygiene and sex education), basic 
science experiments, social science (history/geography), and literature. 

Following their assessniLMit on a series of diagnostic tests, students are 
placed in one of the follow ing strands, developed as pan of the I ,os .Angeles 
School District master plan: 

Strand I. full hiliiiiiKal. for students w lu> are not literate in then- native 
language; 

Su-MKiU: niodifh'd hiliitsiikil . for students w ho rcaii at a fiiurih through 
eighth grade level in their primary language; 

Strand 1 1 1 : (/< ( I'lcruicii hiliiiiiiial. for students perfonning at grade le\ el 
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in their native language; or 
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Strand IV: Enfilish lanf>uaye development, lor students who cannot be 
served in their primary language due to a lack of teachers. 

The centerpiece of the program is its intensive bilingual instruction. 
Since the Newcomer Center only accepts non-English speakers, students 
.start out by spending most of the day in primary language instruction. As 
English protlciency and native language literacy improve, the balance 
gradually shifts away from language arts in the primai^ language towards 
increa.sed emphasis on accelerated ESL instnaction. 

The cun iculum emphasizescontent area instruction using cooperative 
and group leaming techniques and thematic lessons. Newcomer orienta- 
tion is a comprehensive course of study taught in the primai-y language. 

Since many of the LEP newcomer students have undergone traumatic 
events prior to their enrollment at Crenshaw, coun.seling and support 
services are a major component of the program. A .school p.sychologist 
works with groups of students on a regular basis, encouraging them Xo 
express their thoughts and feelings toward the immigrant experience. 
Other support services include counseling for students in temporary 
shelters, after-school tutoring, women's groups, health .sei-vices. parent 
education workshops, and leadership classes. The school al.so works 
closely with outside agencies and offers a wide range of extracunicular 
activities. 

Half Day, Separate Site 

English iMHguage Center 
Hayward, California 

Grades: 7-1 1 

Major languages .served: Chinese. Dari. Spanish, Vielname.sc 

Language of instruction: English as a Second Language, with History in 

Spanish and Farsi/Dari Language Ans. 

The English Language Center in Hayward, Caliibmia, is designed to 
complement the regular school cuniculum in a half-day transitional 
program that gradually prepares students to iunction successfully in their 
tieighborhood schixils. Students are bu.sed to the ELC from live intenne- 
diaie .schools, three high .schools, and one continuation school, in 1 990 the 
Ccfiter enrolled 4 1 2 students who came from 29 countries and spoke 1 9 
different languages. 

Now entering its .second decade of operation, the {•nglish Language 
Center (ELC) .serves a .scluxil di.sirici with a student population of which 
20 percent have limited command of the Engli.sh language. Fir.st con- 
ceived as a temporary measure in I9SI, the Center was intended to 
provide intensive Engli.sh language instruction while redirecting new- 
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comer siudenls away from schools not fully prepared to meet their 
needs. A decade later, the school serves approximately 25 percent of the 
district's LEP population. Zaida McCall. liLC's principal and innova- 
tor, considers the Center to be the equivalent of an extension campus of 
each secondai-y school in the district. 

The emphasis on i^raduul transition is a ke> feature of this pn^gram. 
Students take their time and leave the program whenever the school 
decides they are fully prepared to transition to a regular school— students 
may spend up to eight semesters enrolled at ELC. 

Based on initial assessment tests, administered right at the ELC. LEP 
students are placed at their appropriate level of instruction, and are eligible 
to spend from one to eight semesters at the school, depending on their 
pn)gress. The ELC can afford to offer this i^pen ended exiting policy 
because the half-day program allows students ample oppoiliinities to have 
regular school experiences with their U.S. peers during the rest of the day. 

A key feature of the program is that the staff connects stuilents and 
parents with advocates and liaisons whosta> in touch w ith them even aftei- 
the students have exited from the program. Thnniglioiit a student's stay at 
the Center, administrative and suppoii staff take responsibility for constant 
communication with outside schools and for ensuring that students receive 
adequate sei-vices throughout their entire schooling experience. 

The Center also maintains close tics with mainstream schools by 
offering their teachers the oppoiiuiiity to develop skills in teaching LEP 
newcomer students by viewing liLC's techniques and atmosphere tusi 
hand. 

ELC piides itself on the faet that all of its teachers either are all 
immigrants, or have at least lived and worked extensively in another 
countiy.Thisexperienceofoncehavingbeen a "stranger in a strange land" 
helps them relate to the difficulties encountered by their pupils in ways few 
of their Anierican-bom counteiparts could. All teachers are proficient in 
(English and each hoUls a degree and has had advanced graduate training 
in teaching English as a Second Language. 

The program consists of three daily periods of instruclion that in- 
clude four levels of ESL. World Hi.stoiy. U.S. Histors . ami C^iltural 
Orientation. Primary language instruction is offered to Spanish speakers 
in World History and U.S. History classes, and to Dari and Parsi speak- 
ers in Language Arts. Primary language academic tutorial or small 
gnnip support is o['['a\\\ to speakers of other languages on a pull-out 
basis. 

The curriculum emphasi/es the natural appn)ach to English language 
acquisition, which takes students thnnigh the stages of listening and 
developing conipreliension to speaking and. only later, to reading and 
writing. The program also uses an integrated whole language approach 
u ith emphasis on communicative competence. 



ESLcourses cover four levels of instruction — from conversation and 
oralgrammarforstudentswithlitlleornoEnglishlanguageskillsdevel A), 
to reading and writing courses at level D. Upon exiting the program 
students are expected to speak English fluently. Recommendation for 
exiting the program is made by the teachers, with the final decision based 
on testing and assessment by the ELC exit committee. Testing consists of 
the oral, reading and writing Language Assessment Scales (LAS), the 
Gaies-McGiiiite test (measuring vocabulary and reading comprehension), 
and a district mastery test in ESL. reading, and writing. 

Tlie ELC staff emphasize the preservation ofstudents" native languag- 
esandcultures by incorporating them intothe program as much as possible. 
Principal Zaida McCall iscspeciallycognizant ofthe fact that acculturation 
into mainstream U.S. society .she uld not occur at the expen.se ofthe erosion 
of .students' native language. To that end. the staff encourage, rather than 
deter, the use of native languages at the school site. 

All Day, Separate Site 

International High School at iMGuardia Community College 
Long Island City, New York 

Program simciuro: .separate-site, full-time 
Guide levels: 9-12 
Number of students: 4(K) 

Major languages .sep/ed: Cantonese. Korean. f\)lish. Romanian. Spanish 
Language of instruction: English 

Founded in 1 yS.Soiithecampusof thoLaGuardia Community College 
(LGCCl.ihe liitemalional High School (IHS) in New York City takes the 
concept of the newcomer program a .step finlher than the previously 
descrilied models. Rather than providing a transition to a regular school. 
II iS is the final high school destination for newcomers who enroll in it. In 
addition, all graduating students are giiaraiiieed admission to the comnui- 
nity college. 

Unlike other newcomer programs, this school offers a comprehensive 
high .school as well as collt^ge cuiricula and includes .spcLially designed 
high sL-hool courses taught by ci)llege professors. Students a^o have the 
option of taking classes at the community college, and have full use ofthe 
college's facilities, including the gymnasium, libraries, recreational areas, 
and cafeteria. Through ihispemianent contact with the LGCC. high school 
newcomer students not only have access to enhanced educational oppor- 
tunities, but can al.so interact on a regular basis with native English 
speakers. 

Another major difference between this niodel and most others lies with 
its choice of language of instruction. While most newcomer pn)grams rely 



on the use of priinaiy laiii:iiaye tor content area instructio,.. IHS uses 
Biiglisli as the onl\ language of instruction for both Enghsh language 
development anil the acquisition of conttMU across the curriculum. 

The main principles guiding ihisscluu^rs strategy are that ( 1 ) language 
skills are most effectively learned in a meaningful context and are 
embedded in content areas; and (2) students learn best from each other and, 
therefore, should not be separated into homogeneous language groups, 

IH.S takes pride in its unusually high graduation and attendance rates, 
Duriuii the school's tirst three vears averaiie dailv attendance rates 
exceeded ^K) percent, and the average dropout rate was a low }}) percent, 
as compared with New York's citNAvidc figure ofnearly 30 percent. Ninety 
percent of the seniors received their diplomas during the school's first 
iiraduation eeremonv in I WS. These success rates won IHS nationw ide 
iviognition, inLludiny the ^jold incdal awarded h\ the Ci)uiiLMl for the 
AdvaiKoniciit and Support ofUduLation. 

Adiiiissioii to IHS is opiMi to New York C\l\ residents who ha\e hved 
in this eountry for fewer than four > ears and are hmited l-niihsh profieient, 
as deiemiined by test seores (Laniiuage Assessment Batter) ). 

The four-vear, fulls -developed eurrieuluin meets state guidelines and 
requirements for iiraduation and eonsists of: l-ULilish grammar, eom[X)si- 
(ion. and literature ( 12 eiuirscs): soeial seienee (11): eareer edueauon (4); 
seienee (S): matheniaties (0): \'o\v\^^\] language (4): an (3); nuisie(4): and 
phNsieal education O). I*or more inlormaticMi on the eurriLulum, see 
Appendix A. 

[\\tensi\ e eareer oriental ic^n and mandators internships are the eenter- 
pieces of the IHS prc^gram, alkn\ ing students to investigate eareer options 
be\ ond graduation. IHS has an extensive internship program. Additional 
suppon services include counseling, a guidance suj^port team, academic 
advising, and small-gnuip tutorials. 
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Newcomer programs arc subjccl lo -'Cruiiiiy under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1%4. whieh prohibits diseriiiiiiia- 
tioii on the basis of race, color, or national origin in pro- 
grams or activities that receive Federal financial assistance. 
Hovy-ever. in the one case that has bca\ investigated and de- 
cided by the Department of Education's Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR), a Newcomci' School was found to Ix; in 
compliance with Title Vi. 

In a memorandum of December 4, 1990, the OCR 
headcjuarters office advised its regional ofllce that the deci- 
sion of compliance with Title VI was based on a number of 
factors. These were: 

• The District is not operating under a court or administra- 
tive order to desegicgate its schoc)ls. 

• [-.nrollment in the Newcomer School is voluntaiy The 
District infoniis parents thai they may etiroll their chil- 
dren in either their lu)me scht)ols or the Newcomer 
School. The immigrant students" home .schools offer the 
language .sci-vices necessary to allow them to IxMictlt 
IVom the .sc1k)oIs" programs. 

• The Newcomer School is multi-ethnic, multi-racial and 
multi-lingui.stic. Students in the .school are from a variety 
of different countries and .speak a variety of different lan- 
uuaees. 

• Attendance at the Newcomer School is limited to no 
more than one year. Some Newcomer .students return to 
their home .schools in less than a year. 

• Stuilents arc eligible for the Newcomer School ba.sed on 
both their need for language .sen'ices and for a.ssistance 
in adjusting to American culture. 

• The facilities ;.nul the range of courses anil exti acurricu- 
lar acli\ iiies at the Newcomer School are comparable to 
those at the Distiict's oilier .schools. 

(Oftur loiCn il I S. Dcih/rlDiciii ofhlinniinii. IWI i 
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Alihoiiiih neither federal laws 
noreourl Jeeisions dietate any 
speeifie approaches fo 
edai atiui; lani^a^iie nnnorifx 
sfiidenfw sec Lau v. Nichols, 
414 L'S, 5(1^.94 .V.C7. 7S6 
(I^J74), ih'sfriefs are no! free <f 
leiial requirements when 
desiiininii special proiiranis far 
new'canwr sfndenfs. l-'or lei^al 
iiuideline.s periaininii to the 
iniplementatitm (f newcomer 
proiirams, refer to the hax at 
Icji. 
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Conclusion According lo federal law. school districts have an obligation to take the 

necessary legal steps needed to offer young immigrant and refugee 
students the same education oppoiiunilies that are available to their native- 
born peers. However, since the law does not dictate tlie specific steps to be 
taken, school districts, guided by local needs and demographic realities, 
have experimented with a wide range of programs and educational 
methodologies. As a result, no two programs are identical, and educators 
rely on a variety of competing educational philosophies while pursuing the 
same general goals. 

While no one system or methodology has yet proven itself to be more 
effective tlian the rest, the concept of newcomer programs has slowly 
gained popularity as a possible first step in helping newcomer students 
function in school. Further study is needed to deieniiiiie the long-term 
effectiveness of these programs. Nevertheless, iiewcomer programs have 
addressed a number of key problems encountered by regular schools: 

1 . Most school districts lack the staff, resources, and expertise needed 
to meet the needsofagrowing and increasingly diversified LEP immigrant 

student population. 

2. Many newcomer students not only lack English language skills, but 
may alsobe illiterate in theirnaiivelanguageand lacking in basic academic 
concepts needed to function successfully in school. 

3. Because of the complex background and education history of 
newcomer students, school districts find it difficult to place them in a grade 
and program appropriate not Just to their age bui also to their individual 
educational needs. 

4. Many LFiP newcomer students have needs that transcend academic 
concerns. Many of them have suffered through difficulliesoreven personal 
traumas that need to be addressed simultaneously with their academic 
instruction. 

Newcomer programs seek lo address these concerns by central i/ing 
resources and pmviding students not Just with intensive language instruc- 
tion, but also with a safe educational environment in which lo acquire basic 
academic and sui-vival skills. As a result, all newcomer programs share the 
following features; 

• They offer extensive orientation to school, community, and society: 

• They emphasi/e intensive English language development; 

• They hire bilingual staff specifically trained to meet the needs of 
newcomer students and in the methodologies effective with them: 

• Theyoffera flexible, multicultural cuiTiculum which responds to student 
needs and allows students lo move through ihe program at an individual 
pace; 

• They puwide students a mullilude of support services such as cou!isel- 
ing. luioring. career education, and health services; 

• They place a high premium on parent outreach and involvement. 
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These features lunwiihsiaiuling, no consensus exists among expetis in 
ilie field on vvhat constitutes the ideal structure or ideal language of 
instruction for such a program. Some programs offer comprehensive 
cunicula in separateJ ull'-iinieceiuers, while others prefer tO()perate as pail 
of regularcampusesorevcn on a part-lime basis. Some use students' native 
languages as the primary languages of instruction, while others rely on 
l^nglisli as a Second Language as a vehicle for content learning. Some 
function as a \ eiy short-tcnn, temporary stop-over, exiting students after 
only a few montlis, while others prefer to keep newcomer students in a 
more sheltered cnvironmcjit for a year or more, 

Scliool ilistricts must keep in mind tliat programs must also designed 
witli consideration to legal requiivments, which can place programs in 
ci^ntlict with federal desegregation laws. In particular, the U.S. Office of 
Civil Rights uanis against undue segregation of students in separate-site 
programs, favoring instead programs tliat keep students on the regular 
school campus and tor the shortest period of time possible. Separate-site 
centers and prcmranis that enroll students for extended periods of time are 
required todenionstratestrong educational Justification for their approach. 
Regarcllessi)ftlieirstrncture,tliey niustalU)ffersiudeiUsacce.sstothesanie 
services and cuiricula as regular programs. 

Nevertheless, inucli legal ambiguity still exists with respect to these 
guidelines. As newcomer prc^grams spread and gain popularity, the need 
for stronger guidelines will be necessiiry, particularly w ith respect to w hat 
constitutes una\ oidable segregation of students. 

Whatever structure methiHlology is chosen, many ne\\ comer pro- 
grams appear to have achieved a good measure of success, largely due to 
the e\tracMdinar\ dedication and creati\ ity of the staff. Teachers, admin- 
istrators, and support staff — many of whom are immigrants themselves — 
are especially sensitiv e to tlie needs of students and are determined to 
contiiuunrsly seek neu wa\s to help them succeed. However, more 
extensive ev aliration of these programs is reqirired before educators can 
accept them as effective. 

I niallv , these programs are baseil on the premise that learning does not 
necti to be forced on nevvcc^mer students. To the contrary, immigrant 
students come to .America eager and highl v motivated leam and to adapt 
to a new home and einironment. Unlortunatei , ak^ig the \\av thev 
enciHintcr language, social, and acailennc obstacles that thev caniuM 
alv\a>soverccMne by theniscKes. What thev need is a school environment 
cc^Uiiuciv e to their ad justment and an institutional nudge t(^ help them ov er 
the nntial hump. 
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l.anjiuaye Ans iri 
PrinuuA Language 



l:ii^lish l.anyuaye 

Development 

(liSlj 

l:nL!lish Lanisua^e 

l)e\elopnieni 

(HSlj 

Orientalion ami 
(iuidance/ 
Inlrodiiclion lo 
I'.S. Herita^ee 
(PriniaiA 
l.anyua^e) 

Malli (Intro lo 
Math or Regular 
Math) 

I'l-: (Sheltered 
liniilish) 



Strand W 

Accelerated 
Bilingual 

hitiDdiietion to 
Readinj! and 
Intermediate 
Reading 

Finiilish l.aniiuaiie 

De\elopment 

(LSD 

f-jielisli Lanyuaye 

IVvelopnietit 

(HSl.) 

Orientation ami 
Ciuitlanee/ 
liitroiiLiction to 
I'.S. Heriiaiie or 
f ine Arts (Pi imar) 
l.anyua^e} 

Math (Priiiuir> 
Lan^^Lia^e) 



(Sheltered 
liniilish) 
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Newcomer High School, 
San Francisco, California 



/. Language Development Language Lab 



Oral I-ansuase Strand 

A. Lislciiuiii 
C\)iiiprchcn.siiMi 

B. Oral I^n^duction 

C\ C\)incrsalioii Skills 



Writing Strand 

A. MuciK) 

IV Coinposiliiin 

C\ ScnUMKV-l.cNcl 
Wriliiiii and lidiliiiii 



IJt'c Skills Strand 

A. Sunival Inlonnalii^n 
and Skills 

B. CarccrA^ocaiimial 
Inloniialion and Skills 

C\ C\iluiral C'onipaiisiins/ 
OriciilaliiMi ui l-.S. 
C'uliurc and SiviciN 



//. Reading Class 

Re dins strand Stud\ Skills Strand 

A. C'onipi^siiion/lnicrprcuuion/ A. Takinii Nou^s f rom Oral and Wrilicn 
l.iieraUirc Intoniiaiion 

B. Stniilc Word LoncI Skills B. Research Skills 



I 



International High School at LaGuardia 
Community College, Long Island City, New 
York: Comprehensive High School 
Curriculum for LEP Students 



I'Sl. is used as the only lari^:uago of iiisiruciiDn. An Inicgraicd Language Center 
Ul.C) stands at the core of the learning aeliviiies. All classes are taught with 
emphasis on acquisition and practice ol Hnglish language skills. Students also 
complete three oui-ol-scliool internship progran^s. 



Required Classes 
i'inglish 



Integrated Language 
Center (ILC) 

Social Studies 



Introduction to Literature 
American Literature 
World Literature 

Orientation to School and Society 1 
Orientation to School and Society 2 
Research on Career Oppoiluriities 



(Jlobal Studies 1 
(Ilobal Studies 2 
Global Studies 3 
Cilobal Studies 4 



Career lulucation 



American Studies 1 
American Studies 2 
Economics ] 

Participation in Government 
Internship Seminar 1 



Science 

. \// ihh/lliniiol iw ti ami 

IHectives 

l-ngiish: 



Personal and Career 
Uevclopnicnt 1 

Perst)nal and Career 
Development 2 

Decision Making 
Human Development 
scs ni l jii»h.\h II X '. m iau c. or niallicnhHii s arc required fin 



hiteniship Seminar 2 
Internship Seminar.^ 



■•Qiiesi."" Slioii Siory, 'leenage Literature, Modem American 
Litcraliirc. Drama. Poetr\, Yearbook, Theater Arts 

Communication Across Cultures, Cross-Cultural Studies. 
Structural I-nglish. (\)llegc Prep, Advanced Language Skills 
Student Crovenunent (.K'lasses) 

Pli>sies(2 classes), (\)nipuicr Science, Human Anatoms, 
Biolog\, Zoolog\, ChenustrN 

> sequential classes 

I rench. S[ianish (2 classes each) 

Art in New ^'ork. f^iinting. Portfolio Development 

Piano, (iuuar (2 classes). New Music 

PhNsical liducanon: Weight Training, Rope Climbing. SiKver/Basketball/ 
VoUcNball 

Ciuidance; (iroup D\ namics 



ILC: 

.Social Studies: 
Science: 

Math: 

I'oreiun laniiiume: 

An: 

Music; 



ERIC 
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Appendix B 

Considerations 
in Developing 
a Newcomer 
Program: A 
Checlilist 



Planning 

T Hdvv do you choose lo dctiiic "newcomer"? 

n IDocs ihc wriiicn rationale tor ihe program include: 

• description of current unmet needs? 

• description ot how the district (school) meets the needs of all LEP 
sludcnls? 

• description of the specific goals of the newcomer program? 

H What will the stmclure of the program \wk like? 

• place — separate site or school-w ithin-a-school? 

• time — part-day or all-day? 

H What are the entrance aiui exit criteria? Prioriti/c by need, 
H How long will students remain in the program? 
n Will transponation need to be provided? 

n How w ill the program be funded? 

• permanent versus temporar> funding sources 

• funding fiM" staff, staff development, space, equipment, materials, etc. 
H flow will Ihe program be administered? 

n What will the impact be on the school, district, and community? 

• increased awareness and understanding across languages and cultures 

• sensiiivitN- lo issues of racial/ethnic/cullural contlici 

• integration 

H Is there a plan to visit a newcomer program lo see an example in action? 

Legal requirements 

H Is there a need for the district (schoc^l) to provide an alicniaiive program 
designed to meet the needs of newciMuer/LHP students? 

• What are the entrance and exit 'Criteria? 

• What are the priorities ftir selection of students? 

• What is the maximum length of time a student will be in the program'. 

n Is the alteniative program likely tc^ be effective? 

• Is it based on a sound design? 

• Do students have access to extracurricular activities? 

• Is there appn^priate staff? 

• Are there adequate resources? 

• Is there an evaluaiii^n process to monitor student progress".^ 

• Is then* a process for parental consent and continuous communication' 

• How will student needs be met after exit from the program? 
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Intake 

"I Has a standard i /.Oil prcKvss been developed tor assessment and plaeenient 
of LLP students? 

n Does student assessment inelude oral profieiency and literaey in the 
primary language(s) and English? 

"I How is a Mudeni\s aeademie baekyround assessed (e.g.. int'omial 
assessment, fonnal tests, transeripis)? 

n How do you identity speeial needs — acadeniie, soeial, healtli, legal? 

n Is iliere parental approval? 

"I How are students plaeed iflhey airive in the middle of the year ? 

Staff, Curriculum, and Instruction 

"I How will statting needs Ix* met? 

• leaehers, bilingual insiruelional assistants, tamily/eommunity liaisons, 
support staff 

• ijualifieations sueh as eredentials, training language, teaehin^ experi- 
enee, eultural experienees 

• proeess of staff seleelion 

• tiet niition of staff roles 

• ongoing staff development 

"I How will the program meet student needs in these eurriculum areas? 

• Umguage and literaey development 

• eore aeademie areas 

• orientation to U.S. sehooiing. eullure, and soeiety 

"1 Will the eontent of llie eourses he based on program requirements or 
regular distinet requirement.s? 

n What steps will \x taken to ensure tliat the eurrieulum is stutient-eentered, 
valuing all eulluivs, languages, and life experienees? 

"I What instrueiional approaehcs will be used (e,g,, primary language, 
bilingual, sheltered)? 

"I Him will students be grouped for instruetion ( e.g.. grade level, date of 
entry, prijiiary language. E^nglish profieieney. aeademie ability)? 

"I What euitieulum materials will be available? 

"I Hin\ will euirieulum seleeted/developed? 

H What physieal rest)urees will be available (i.e.. spaee. equipment, 
supplies)? 

n How will the needs of studenis willi little or no prior sehooling 
(prel iterate) be met? 
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1 What sei-viecs will Ik» available tor siudcnis with other s|K^cial needs (e.g., 
learning disabilities, family problems, health problems, legal problems, 
war trauma)? 

1 What support services w ill be available (e.g., counseling, tutoring, health/ 
social services)? 

1 What interaction will students have with native Knglish speakers as 
language models? 

1 Will students have access to nonacademic cleclives and extracurricular 
activities? 

H How will students' alTeciive needs be addressed? 

• attitudes, expecialions, behavior regarding school 

• emotional, cultural, and social impact ot lite in a new countrs 

"1 How will students receive credit tor eoursew ork? 

n Mainstreaming; 

• How will LHP students be prepared tor mainsueaming'.^ 

• How does the district (school) prepare mainsiream teachers and stu- 
dents tor newcomer/LliP students? 

"1 How docs the program communicate with parents? 

n How do parents communicate with the program? 

n How can parents participate elTectively in the prc^gram? 

n How are newcomer family needs met by the program? 

Evaluation 

n How will student pn^gress be measured? 

• language and literacy 

• academic subjects 

• orientation to U.S. culture and society 

• atTective needs 

n How will individual student prc^gicss Ix^ Hacked at'ier exil from ihe 
program? 

H Wow w ill prc^gram effeciivencss be measured / 

n How w ill ihe impact of the program on the school and ciMumunils be 
evaluated".' 
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